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“Тһеге wasa time that 


people didn’t ever want to 


be called black. They said 
you’re supposed to be 


called American. We always 


liked to talk about being 
Americans." 


— Geneiva Ross 


alk with any person of 
color over age 55 about 


their heritage, and 
you'll hear them use 


varying terms for their 


race. They have been called 
slaves, Negroes, colored and 
black, names they would not 
have chosen for themselves. 


Through it all, African-Amer- 


icans have endeavored to main- 
tain their identity as descen- 
dants of Africa, at the same 
time, continually reconciling 


their identities to fit ever-chang- 


ing roles as English-speaking 
people with adopted western 
customs and-cherished African 
bonds. 

As an African-American, 
Geneiva Ross believes that anv 
study of blacks is inadequately 
named ifit is labeled “Black 
History.” 

“This isn’t really black histo- 
ry. This is Indiana and Vigo 
County history,” Ross said. 
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Zoot suiters: Men pose in their best suits in an 
unidentified Terre Haute industrial area, circa 1940. 
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Daisy Hood 
Early leader 


Ross, who lives in the house 
where she was born some 60 
years ago on East Fort Harrison 


Road, is a fifth-generation 7 


descendant of the Lost Creek 
Community. It was settled in 
the 1800s bv a group of black 
farming families from North 
Carolina. 

“My mother’s grandfathers 
were the early settlers, Dixon 
Stewart and Jeremiah Ander- 
son,” she said. Ross’s father 
could also trace his roots back to 
the Stewarts. 

“The people who came here 
[to settle in] Lost Creek came 
bearing papers that they were 


Же 


е, and that they were born 
free.” 
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In 1827, a group of free 


blacks in North Carolina sent a 
scout to the Midwest to seek a 


scout returned with stories 
about “fat hogs :.. roaming the 
forests” of Vigo County, and the 
black families sold all their land 
and came here, leaving a diffi- 
cult life behind. — 

“We have some of the 
abstracts that date back to land 
being bought as early as 1828,” 
Ross said. E 

In 1840, the Lost Creek 
African M i i 


Church was built. Today, an his- | 


torical marker claims it as the 
site of a stop on the Under- 
ground Railroad for southern 
slaves who fled to northern 
states and Canada. A second 
church, built ten years later, 
continues to serve members of 
the community today. 
E = 

“They had worked, saved 
their money and came here, and 
they lived very much like other 
persons,” Ross said. “It was a 
much different life than the 
social studies books say.” 

The African-Americans were 
proud of their heritage, though 
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Yesterday’s children: Tots and teachers gather for 
a picture at a Terre Haute school, circa 1950. 


Photo courtesy of Special Collections, Vigo County Public Library 


ory Month: 


reflect past. 


In the beginning: Proud children [top] celebrate the opening 
of Charles T. Hyte Community Center at Terre Haute, circa 
1942. African-American pupils [above] are busy with lessons 
in this 1904 photo of the segregated 10th District School. 


much of it had already been 
integrated and even lost 
through interracial marriage 
and offspring. 

“Some of them had whiter 
skin. There had been a lot of 
mixing of races, black, white, 
Indians, every race you can 
think of,” Ross said. 

Evidence of early race mixing 
— the woman’s complexion — is 


shown in this “freedom paper:” 
“I, John P. Crump, clerk of 
Dinwiddie County [Virginia] do 
hereby certify that Mary... 
aged about 31 years, about five 
feet three inches high, of a yel- 
low complexion, a scar on her 
breast, recovered her freedom by 
a judgment of the superior court 


See “Vignettes,” Page B10 
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Freedom: Lincoln School children ride a float in 
the Emancipation Dav parade on Sept. 22, 1888. 


of Prince George county, by 
occupation a spinner, is duly 


ra 


~ 


registered in my.office as a free 
person of color, number nine 
ħundred and thirteen.” 
Though some came to Indi- 
‘ana bearing such papers pro- 
claiming their freedom, the set- 


ntlers were not yet wholly free. 
99:1 They had to pay tuition for 


their children’s education 
because the state did not pro- 


¿Vide financial support for black 
„Schools. Blacks, though free, had 


to pay $500 bond in Indiana and 


“register with the county clerk in 


the early 1800s. And the state's 
revised constitution in 1851 
went so far as to prohibit blacks 
from settling here. 

Ross eventually left Terre 


¿Haute for nearly 20 years 


because of something else she 
didn’t believe in: segregation. 
She took a teaching job in East 
Chicago, where schools were 
integrated. 

“T didn’t believe we should 
have segregated schools,” she 
said simply. “I only taught one 
year in a segregated school, that 
was in Lost Creek District 
Three, from 1947 to 1948.” 

As the choice was limited for 
students, the choices were also 
limited for teachers. “I had gone 
to school in this area and I 
thought we were behind the 
times. 

The issue of segregation 
didn’t bother Geneiva Ross as a 
child, she said, because she was 
too busy working or having fun. 

“T remember we didn’t have a 
lot of peer pressure, because the 
children who lived on the farms 
had a different life.” 

Ross’s family sustained itself 
on a garden of home grown veg- 
etables. “We had hogs, and cat- 
tle and chickens. My mother and 
dad believed in working. My dad 
was a coal miner, and he farmed 
when he came home. My mother 
was at home taking care of us.” 

People took pride in the 
appearance of their homes. 
“Everything had to look just so, 
the flower beds, and keeping the 
grass cut,” she said. 

“We were always proud of our 
ancestry. We knew our people 
had come here and were deter- 
mined to do something with 
their lives. They were more 
interested in making sure they 
represented themselves in a 
good light.” 

Her playmates were any chil- 
dren close by — regardless of 
color. 

"I really don't remember апу 
racial tensions," she said. “When 
I was in first grade, I guess we 
had never fully segregated, 
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Haute,” she said. “And some 
opinions, too.” 

The 60-year-old African- 
American has lived nearly all of 
her years in Terre Haute. 

She began contributing to the 
city's economy at 12 or 13, work- 
ing at West's Drug Store in 
Twelve Points. 

“After I got a job, it put me 
around white people more. I 
would get out half a day from 
school and go to work. I worked 
there all through high school 
and that was nice because it 
gave me a little money — and I 
saw early in life that nobody 
was going to give you anything. 
You had to work for what you 
wanted.” 

Shelby also saw early in life 
that things between the races 
were not equal. 

“It didn't seem like [segrega- 
tion] was enforced. We just liked 
going to our school and I’m quite 
sure they did too,” she said 
about whites. “And the parents 
especially, they didn’t like the 
black kids going to the same 
school with their kids, but we 
had a way of ignoring the par- 
ents,” she said. 

When she was voung, 
African-American children went 
to segregated schools. In Vigo 
County, the three schools for 
African-Americans went up to 
the eighth grade. 

“We used to get out of school 
on Emancipation Dav — and 
you did something. You were in 
a parade, or you read a speech 
about what it was all about.” 

Emancipation Day is no 
longer celebrated in schools. 

“A lot of black history has 
been lost, it has just faded out 
right out from under our noses. 
But I blame our people too for 
not holding on and keeping 
things.” 

Integration was implemented 
gradually. “We would go to the 
white school to learn maybe 
sewing, or you know, to get us 
used to them and them used to 
us. Because after the eighth 
grade, we had no school that 
was all black,” Shelby said. 

Later, Shelby went to white 
schools because there were no 
black high schools. 

“Even some of the teachers 
were prejudiced, and they 
couldn’t hide it. We didn’t pay 
them any attention. We just 
said, ‘Well, that’s the way they 
are.’ » 

Despite the prejudices of 
their elders, students got along, 
Shelby said. 

"This one lady would walk 
her daughter to school to keep 
us from bothering her, and after 
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Hoosier 
descendan 


change that was Daisy Hood, an 
active womamwho helped orga- 
nize the Cola rphans Home, 
the Colored Day Nursery and 
the Phyllis Y 
Association : 
The home wa 
ed for “Negre 
was later a p 
American fer 
Indiana Staté 
who were no 
the dormitoris 
In 1942, Heo 
the Charles 
Center, honorin 
been a teachef: 


for African- 

e students of 
eachers College 
lowed to stay in 

mpus. 

Iped found 
Community 
Hyte, who had 
principal at 


Booker T. Wash School. 
Hood was the H s first 
director. 

She also help 
Terre Haute с 
National Ass n for the 
Advancement of Golored People 


secretary, and 


mesteader: Geneiva Ross, а fifth-generation 
f the Lost Creek Community, looks at the sign 
proclaimingiħer homestead а part of Indiana's history. 
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Shelby said her parents 
“never told us to hate nobody 
because of the color of their 
skin.” 

And many of the kids she 
grew up with must have heard 
the same: “Some of them that I 
went to school with were great. 
They sneaked to our dances, and 
they'd get out there and try to 
dance with us,” she said, 

Like most African-Americans, 
Martin Luther King Jr. is at the 
top of her list of heroes. “He was 
a special person because I think 
he knew his fate and he knew it 
was going to be soon. I can listen 
to his speech today and it really 
still hits me,” she said. 

The day King was killed, “I 
took off work. I was hurt. I 
didn't care if I got paid or not ~ 
because I just wasn't in any 
shape to go to work. It was a 
great loss. It gives you some- 
thing to think about,” Shelby 
said, “something to think 


Editor's Note: 


:. This is the first article in a two part 
series on the black historv of Vigo Countv. 
With the spoken word a culture and a sense 
of the past has been preserved for 
upcoming generations to remember. We 
are very much indebted to the people who 
gave their time to share with Ms, Scott. 


by Kathy Scott 


..Іп the late 1820's a lone scout set out on 
horseback to search for a new homestead 
for himself and his fellowmen. With his 
freedom papers in his pocket, Bowen 
Roberts had come to the realization that he 
could no longer endure the hardships in his 
home state of North Carolina. 

.. Traveling along Indian trails, Roberts 
eventually reached a suitable area that 
-proved both rich and promising. This site 
today is lost Creek Township. 

. Homesteading in the early days of 
Indiana history required a considerable 
amount of determination and persever- 
ance. However, when Roberts returned 
home to deliver a glowing report of Lost 
Creek to his family, they embarked on 
their journey north, stopping only in Tenn- 
essee “іш make crop” along the way. 

. Roberts and five other families of freed 
slaves arrived in Lost Creek in 1827. With 
them they brought the names of Anderson, 
Archer, Chavis, Stewart, and Trevans— 
names given to them by former masters. 
But more important, they brought the 
story of slavery and lis hardships. 

.. The above account of the heritage of 
Lost Creek Township was related by one of 
the descendents of the Stewart family line, 
Mrs. Beulah Edwards, who presently 
resides in Lost Creek 
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.."'I have to admire these people, they are 
due great admiration. They had to deny 
themselves so very much,” she said. 
“They had to travel by wagons to make the 
long trip. I can remember when my 
husband Walter and I drove down to North 
Carolina by car and I thought then it was 
'the longest trip I ever made! Those 
mountains were terrible! And at thé time 
these people came, there were only Indian 
trails to follow!” 

..The possessions the early settlers 


transported were few. ''Whca ny mcther's ' 


grandmother came to this arca, she had ail 
the possessions she owned tied up in a 
handkerchicf!” Mrs. Edwards said. 
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. Various other families arrived in Lost * 


Creek after the tirst scitfement. Mrs. 
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Edwards’ paternal grandfather, Byron 
Ross, made his home in this area at the 
close of the Civil War. ''Mv grandfather 
came away with enough hatred to last 
gencrations!" she said. She recalls the 
former slave saying at times, “I will go to 
my grave wi:h the stripes on my back 
given to me by ol' master." 
. At the age of sixteen he had seen “his 
mother sold оп the blcck." Не often 
commented, “1 don't see how the world 
ħed a God hack then to permit people to 
such things!" she said. 

^. Slavery was 
however, far ut his oge of 16 the Civil War 

> broke. Me joined the norin’s forces and 
was with Sherman on “the famous march 
to the sen”, according to Mrs Cawards 


short-lived for Ross, . 


..Mrs. Edwards’ husband, Walter, ¬!» 
referred to incidents of slavery г 
family. 

..“Оп my father's side the slave owners 
taught certain trades. Why, my grandfa- 
ther was trained to be a blacksmith so they 
didn’t have it very hard once they were set 
free." 

..However, on his mother's side the story 
was different. “My maternal graniriothor 
told ns one time that ' the master wouldn't 
let us have any sugar for our coffee, So i 
slipped back in the house and stole some 
sugar. I was whipped and later on they put 
salt on my back.' "he related. 

«It was difficult at that time for freed 
slaves to make a livelihcod. “On my 
mother’s side they had to steal corn from 
the field just to survive,” he said. When his 
parents were first married, thev made 
their home in a one room log house where 
the first four children were born. 
.."When you are denied something veu 
want it all the more,” Edwards said. His 
family left North Carolina and moved to 
Virginia, where he was born. The entire 
family worked the fields. Eventually, they 
owned 90 acres of land and owned “2 hcuse 
that was one of the finest in Virginia.” On 
Nov.9, 1920, after the family sold the 
house, they сгте te Lost Creek, where 
they made their home on Ft. Harrison Rd. 
“My parents were always hungry-hungry 
to learn," Edwards added. 

..The early black settlers in Lost Creek 
made every attempt to make their rew 
land rich and promising. It was іп 1528, 
shortly after their arrival, that the first 
school was successfully erected. Given the 
name of Lost Creek School for the Colored, 
it was located ou what is now the corner of 
Stop 10 and Fort Harrison. Kinchin 
Roberts, a former stave, sold the land for 
the scheo! to his fellow black members of 
the community, according to nirs. 
Edwards, 
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stands 


“where > Quakers; 
“Negroes lived in Lost Creek Township...”. 
E und they “were given shelter.” 

HEUS та ‚А second church, the Lost Creek Baptist ` 


until 1840, when the African Methodist 
Р Episcopal (AME) Church was built across 


the road: Bishop Paul Quinn was the 
organizer of the action. Today a plaque 


South © Carolina and 
irginla and came to Vigo County, Ind., 
Indians, sand 


hurch; was organized and built in 1850. 
- Located approximately 1 mile east of the 


'" AME Church, the first pastor was Lewis 
' Artis. In 1868 fire destroyed the building 
© but it was rebuilt shortly thereafter. Today: 


the church continues to serve the members 
of Lost Creek Township. 

:: Despite the endeavors for a ‘‘new life” 
on the part of their ancestors, Mr. and 


"Mrs. Edwards still faced incidents of 


racial prejudice during their lifetimes. 
Upon graduating from Glen High School in 
1926, Mrs. Edwards attended Indiana State 
Normal. She completed the two-year 
teaching program in 1928. 


+ ..The Lost Creek School for the Colored 


recieved the name District No. 3 in 1876 
when the community became a township, 
according to Mrs. Edwards. It was to this 
Schoolthat she began a teaching career. 


these times. “I learned that the one with 
the most influence was the one with the 
highest earnings," she said. ''We often 
asked for improved conditions from the 


' trustee of the township schools and he 

~ always replied, “I didn't think your people $ 

‘wanted anything.” 
^, But this was not the case, for the school 


was always in dire need of better facilities. 


+ “For years we didn't have electricity,” 


ds.in:its place, lending the site as. 
istorical. Well-known in its time for: 
"hiding runaway slaves in their flight to: 

— Canada, the “church functioned’ as a | 
ques junction c of ап important line of the ' 
- undergéound tallroad. Slaves’ fled from. 
North Carolina, 


freed: 


` ..Conditions were constantly poor during | 
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she said. ''It wasn't until the 30's that we 
even got that.” . 

. District No.3 also was lacking running 
water and restroom facilities during its 
existence. For years Mrs. Edwards 
remembers “carrying coal to the furnace'' 
for the teachers at the school were 
responsible for keeping the fire going in 
the stove until the school closed in 1957. “І 
remember saying to my trustee one day 
that I didn't know which direction F was 
going because 1 had been out seeing to the 


fire consizuċiv just to keep warm!” ske 


said. 


However, іп 1956 “they thought they - 


were doing us a great favor—we did have 


:* hot lunches brought over to us from the 


ether schools in the community,” she 
added. 
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..One year later the school was closed. “It 
seemed as if we were always going 
backwards instead of forwards,” she 
commented. 

..For Walter Edwards life was also a 


: challenge. Upon graduation from high 


school in 1929, he applied at Rose Poly. 
However, һе was turned down. “Тһе 
president of the school wrote mie 2 nice 
letter,” he said. It stated, “As far as I am 


: concerned, it would be alright for ycu to 


attend Rose Poly. But we have a lot of 
southern students here and I am afraid the 
student council turned уси down.” 


..So Edwards enrolled at Indiana State . 


Teacher's College (ISTC). However, 
classroom situations and campus attitudes 
posed many a challenge. 

“In 1931, thebookstore was off limits to 


black: students, We could use the coke 
machine on the inside; however, we hac to 
drink the cokes outside. The head of the 
bookstore made sure of that!” 

..Не also recalls an Economics professor 
forcing him and another black student to 
sit at the front of the class. “We never 
caused any trouble—he just wanted It that 
way,” he said. This same professor on one 
occasion asked the class, ‘‘Does anyone of 
you know when a watermelon is ripe?" 
This induced one of the class members to 
yell out, “1 bet Mr. Edwards can tell yeu 
when a watermelon is ripe!” 

. . At this time the college had segregated 
locker rooms. And the blacks had their 
own social room. Commenting on the 
conditions at ISTC, Edwards said, “It hurt 
me to see educated people act this way: I 
can understand the man in the street 
thinking this way, but educated people... 
. . Mr. Edwards attained enough credits at 
ISTC to graduate by 1935. However, since 
the pay for teachers was very low and 
there were only positions in the south, he 
engaged in common !abor for higher pay. 
He was employed first at a wholesale 
bakery but eventually learned the trade of 
welding. He is presently a retiree from 
Quaker Mald, the Great Atlantic Pacific 
Tea Company. 

..Mrs. Edwards recieved her B.S. іп 
elementary education іп 1957. "At the time 
I taught at District No.3, only the two year 
degree was required, so I went on to school 
to get my B.S. when the system changed." 
.. The couple presently resides on Stop 10 
Road in Lost Creek and attend the Lost 
Creek Baptist Church. They have engaged 
in traveling since retirement. 

. it was always my goal to have beiter 
things,” Mrs. Edwards commented. “And 
this was the same for my parents, and 
those before their time....it was my mother 
who motivated me.” 

..And so the rich heritage of Lost Creek 
Township exists even today... 
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Back row: 


Middle Row: 


Bottom Row: 


Winsor Hathecock, Harry Scott, Wesley Manue], Whitford Manuel James Hathecock, 22 
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Manuel, Serena Stewart Dillard, Thomas Seroy, Dennis Tribble, William Stewart, Sr. 7 
i: 2 


бегепа бегоу, Leona Serov, Mamie Jane H. Tribble, Luella Hathecock, Meta Christv, 
?? , Cleopatra Seroy, Ardella H. Serov, (holding Truman Serov, Elzena Stewart, 


Martha Alice Manuel Stewart, Geneva Stewart Scott, Mary Alice Stewart Hathecock, 
Amanda Stewart Christy 


Elmer Harris, Anna Seroy, Alice Seroy, Nina Stewart, Albirfa Serov, Thomas Seroy, 
Harold Hathecock, Ruffin Stewart, Daisy Mantel, Mabel Hathecock Harris holding Elroy 
Harris b est, Lucy Russell Stewart holding William Stewart, 

(4 girls in fray on end - right side - unidentified) 
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To Lost Creek 


By DOROTHY J. CLARK 
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slaves, came from North Carolina. 


One of the first was Armi- 
stead Stewart who came to 
Vigo County in 1815 in the 
company of 
his master 
Daniel Dur- : 
ham, a North 
Carolina 
Quaker. Dur- 
ham later re- 
turned to 
North Caro- 
lina and 
brought back 
other Ne- 
groes. 

About 1830 DOROTHY J. CLARK 
colored set- 
tlers began to arrive in large 
numbers. Most of them set- 
lied in Lost Creek township. 
where they cleared the land 
and became successful farm- 
ers. 

Others settled in Nevins 
and Otter Creek townships. | 
By the time of the Civil War 
a sizeable group had also 
settled in the town of Terre 
Haute. In 1860 there were 
215 Negroes in the town. 


In Lost Creek township Dix- | 


on Stewart acquired 80 acres 
of government land while 
Jeremiah and Abel Anderson 


acquired 240 acres and the | 


Robert family 280 acres. All 
of this was virgin land which 
had to be cleared by felling 
trees and removing brush be- 
fore it could be farmed. 


Purchased Land . 

In addition to acquiring 
government land they pur- 
chased more land írom pri- 
vale owners. Most of this land 
was also entirely unimproved. 
The Negro scttlers cleared 
it, drained it. built log houses 
and barns and became gen- 
erally successful. 

Among the most prosperous 
was Dixon Stewart, who ac- 
quired a total of 900 acres 
most of which he divided 
among his children before his 
death—190 acres to each of his 
four sons, 75 acres to each of 
his four daughters. 

Jeremiah Anderson who 
came from North Carolina 
about the same time as Stew- 
art eventually increased his 
holdings to 730 acres which he 
divided among his children in 
his old age. 

Hezekiah Roberts, also from 
North Carolina and his son 
Reden, each acquired a farm 
of 300 acres, while Kinchen 
Roberts from Virginia be- 
came owner of 280 acres. The 
1850 census shows that 41 Ne- 
groes owned land valued at 
$37,850. 

In Vigo County as early as 
1835. colored residents built a 
combined school and mecting 
house on land in Lost Creek 
township donated by Kinchen 
and Nancy Roberts. 
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est groups of Negroes were found in 
hom were free, some emancipated 
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This log building was locat- 
ed on the northwest coner of 
the Stop 10 Road and the Fort 
Harrison Road. This structure 
was used as a general meet- 
ing place and for educational 
and religious services. The 
Methodists, the Hard Shell 
Baptists and the Missionary 
Baptis:s met there. 


The Missionary Baptist 
Church, later called the Lost 
creck Baptist - Church, was 
orzanized in January, 1850 by 
RE. Lewis Artis. The first 
frame building was destroved 
hy fire in 1868, but was re- 
built the following year. The 
present 97-year-old «structure 
is located on what was some- 
times called the Scott Burgan 
Road, 

The first trustees of the 
Church were: George Evans, 
‘Hezekiah Roberts and George 
Anderson. The last surviving 
charter member was Margue- 
rite Evans. 

In 1900 the church’s 50th an- 
niversary was observed with 
Rev: W. H. Anderson of Mc- 
Farlan Chapel of Evansville 
for the guest speaker. In 
1950 the church’s 100th anni- 
versary was observed with 
Rev. H. E. Walden of Grant 
Memorial А. М. E. Church of 
Chicago as guest speaker. 

The church has been verv 
fortunate in having many 
good pastors. Rev. Lewis Ar- 
Kis served as pastor from 1850 
Йо 1872. He was foliowed by 
(Rev. W. H. Anderson, 1872- 
11874; Rev. Geo. Anderson, 
一 


1874-1879; Rev. M. C. Ander- 
son, 1879-1919; Rev. Fletcher, 
1919-1920; Rev. H. A. King, 
1920-1923; Rev. W. M. Dicker- 
son, 1923-1924; Rev. R. M. De- 
honev, 1924-1926; Rev. W. M. 
Dickerson, 1927-1929; Rev. C. 
W. Harris, 1930-1933; Rev. Bv- 
ron Russell, 1934-1936: Rev. 
H. C. Franklin, 1937-1942; 
Rev. C. M. C. Hammond, 
1942-1953; Asst. Pastor—Rev. 
Blake; Rev. Earl Nevells, 
1953-1957; Rev. Ernest Stew- 
art, Asst. Pastor Rev. Lester 
Lapseley has served from 
1960 to present time. Rev. 
Stewart continues as his as- 
sistant. 


Present Board 


The present Board of Dea- 
cons includes Paul Anderson, 
George Norton, Adam Greene 
and William Hill. 

The church anniversary 
service is held each year on 
the third Sunday in June. The 
annual home coming service 
is held the first Sunday in 
August. Due to the very 
friendly atmosphere which 
prevails in this church it has 
become well-known as “The 
Friendly Little White Church 
on The Hill in Lost Creek.” 

I'm indebted to Mrs. Merle 


Bullard Shepherd and Mrs., 


Cecil Phillips for much of the 
above information about their 
church. Mrs. Orgie Marshall 
was kind enough to present 
one of the church’s centennial 
booklets to the library collec- 
tion of the Historical Mu- 


seum. | 


AFRICAN 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
HISTORIC SITE 


THE UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD 


Lost Creek, Indiana, prior to the Civil War wasa 
junction of an important line of the Underground 
Railroad. Slaves fleeing from North Carolina, 


South Carolina and Virginia, came to Vigo Coun- 


ty. Indiana, where Quakers, Indians and freed 


Negroes lived in Lost Creek, Township. 
The Slaves fleeing and being pursued bv slave 
holders were given shelter and guided to Cass 
untv. Michigan; where thev found shelter in 
fandalia, Michigan, and were guided to Canada. 
Slaves hunted bv Kentuckians in 1847 led to legal 
action and increased North and South tensions. 


ponsored by 
The Late Professor Morton Lewis and Rev. Harvey E. Walden, Sr 
THE FOURTH EPISCOPAL DISTRICT 
OF THE A.M.E. CHURCH 
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LOST CREEK NEGRO SETTLEMENT 


A 
l In the early decades of the nineteenth century, free Negroes 


ta š 
in North Carolina found life almost unbearable because of the 


% restrictions imposed upon them bv the state and local governments, 
% 

Y In fact they were as outcasts, These conditions led those with 

A 

қ а pionecring spirit to seek to free themselves from these depress- 
N 


ing conditions by migrating to free soil. Such was the case 
with early settlers of Lost Creek, 
To find a havem for free Negrone on free soil, Bowen Roberts 
was sent by his people in North Carolina on a scouting expedition 
shortly before 1827. He passed through what is now Lost Creek 
Township, Vigo County, Indiana, and was very favorably impressed we 
by it. On his return he related the following. "Fat hogs are e 
now roaming the forest with knives and forks in their backs.” ER 
The above account so impressed those who became the first . pri 
settlers of Lost Creek that they soon determined to migrate texte | 
the land of promise, traveling by the slow moving covered wagons 
of that day. у 
Those making up the caravan which left the land of oppression 
in North Carolina for that promise in Vigo County, were the 
following: The Roberts, Stewarts, Chavis, Trevans, Archers, 
end the Andersons. George Anderson, Sr. and his sons,żimx with 
the exception of Jordon, stopped in Tennessee. Jordon Anderson 
continued the journey to Lost Creek and became its first settler. 
The other families making up the caravan stopped in Orange County, 


indiana, where they remained for three years before coming to 


Lost Creek, 


Records in the Vigo County Court House reveal the fact that 
these early pioneers purchased large tracts of land from the 
government during the period of 1832 to 1838. Such was true of 
Jeremiah and Lewis Anderson, Hezekieh, Richard, and Kincheon 
Roberts, Dickson Stewart, and Moses Archer. These brave men 
soon set to work to make farms out of the forest, 

The first child born in the settlement was Nathaniel Roberts 
in 1832, The first viotims of the grim reaper was Bonnister, 
son of Kincheon and Nancy Roberts, 

These early pioneers were interested in higher things of life 
and were progressive, which is shown by the fact that a general 
meeting was held and a school house was erected on the corner of 
stop 10 road and Ft. Harrison. road as early as 1830, According 
to the records in the Vigo County court house, the land on which 
the school stood had been purchased from Kincheon and Nancy 
Roberts. At that time the State of Indiana made no provision 
for the education bf the Negro chilären and alwo discouraged 
Negro children from coming into the state. The first teacher 
was Abel Anderson, who had acquired enough of the rudiments of 
an education mf to serve in that capacity. 

The religious life of the settlement was not neglected among 
the pioneer Negroes. Among the early ministers who served the 
cormunity were Jesse Hawkins and Lewis Artes of the Baptist 
church and Morgan Walden and Henry Trevan of the Methodist. 

These were earnest men who served largely for the love of the 


cause,as the salaries which they received were very small. 


The Methodist church, now standing, was organized in 1840 


by Bishop William Paul Quin of the A. MY E. Church. The first 
church of that faith to be built was a log structure. 

In 1850 Lewis Artis orgenized the Missionary Baptist Church, 

A frame building was erected a few years later. It was destroyed 
by fire in 1868, but was rebuilt the following year. | 

That the early settlers were public’ spirited is atteste by 
the fact thet the present site of the building for school District 
No. 3 was donated by Kincheon Roberts and for school District No. 2 
by Jeremiah Anderson. The building an the latter site was abandoned 
in 1924, when District No. 2 and No. 3 were consolidated as 
District No 3. 

The first cook stove and the first frame dwelling house in 
the settlement were the property of Mr. William Chandler, „Those 
so awakened the curiosity of the early settlers that they саш QC ^ 
from many miles to see them. 

In 1904 the Knights of Pythian Lodge was organized and was. 
propperous for a number of years. In 1930 Mr. Morton Lewis. ^ “Ale 
organized a boys band which proved bo be much service to the . ġa 
community. 

In 1936 the Vigo County Board of children guardians erected 
a very beautiful Orphanage to care for the Orphans of the county. 
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THE INDIANA NEGRO HISTORY SOCIETY HAS ITS FOURTH REGIONAL ATA MEETS AT 
TERRE HAUTE 


Education as a means to "One World" was the theme of the Fourth Regional Conference 
of the American Teachers Association held on the Campus of the Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, May 9 and 10, 1917. 


The conference opened with a Mass Meeting at the historic Second Baptist Church 
May 9, 8:00 P.M. with John W. Lyda, president of the Indiana Negro History Society, 
the host of the conference, presided. 


ATA CONFERENCE 


Brief addresses of Welcome were made by Allen Parks, principal of Washington School, 
Mrs. Edith H. Bigham, principal of Lincoln School, Rev. B. C. Winchester pastor, 
Second Baptist Church, and Wayne P. Watson, Superintendent of Terre Haute Public 
Schools. Responses were made by Miss Mary L. Williams Charleston, West Virginia, 
past president of the ATA and Dr. Charles E. Rochelle, Evansville State Director 
ATA, E. Champ Warrick, Wilberforce University, Regional Vice-president also spoke. 


The principal address was made by Miss Helen Ross, Director of Social Studies, 

Terre Haute Public Schools. In her address, Miss Ross said "One world does not 
exist today because people do not understand each other.  Unhappily there is a 

lack of the Science of human understanding. Nations that understand each other 
do not fight." 


Rev. Ernest P. Williams, pastor, Spruce St. A.M.E. Church gave the invocation and 

P. Vincent Smith pastor of Saulters Chapel M. E. Church gave the benediction. Mrs. 
Nila Manuel, principal of Highland School was Mistress of ceremonies. Group singing 
was led by Mrs. Evangeline Merriweather and Mrs. John M. Hoke was accompanist. 


The Present Day School in This Present Day World was the subject of the address of 
Dr. Russell À. Lane, principal of Attucks High School, Indianapolis, the principle 
speaker of the Saturday Morning session. He recommended the abolition of required 
subjects in preference to subjects suited to the individual personality. 


Dr. George P. David, professor of Education, Wilberforce University, presided over 

the morning session which was opened by music by a massed chorus of Terre Haute 

elementary school children. During the discussion period foilowing Mr. Lane!s 

address remarks were made by J. Bryant Cooper, Louisville, Kentucky, S. R. 

McElwaine, Lafayette, C. M. Churchill, Evansville, Rev. H. À. Perry, Kokomo, Miss 

Leonora Carrington Lane, Wilberforce University, Marvin Shelton, Terre Haute and 

Dr. Rochelle. | 


H. Council Trenholm, Alabama State College brought greetings from the National 
body and remarked upon the progress of the Fourth Regional Association which al- 
though only twelve years old has come into the front rank of the ATA. 


Mrs. L. C. Lane, professor of Education at Wilberforce was the principle speaker 

of the afternoon session, She said "One world is not necessarily a Utopian theory. 
There is a trend toward unity. We see it developed from the family to the community 
through the state to the nation. It is not impossible for it to develope between 
nations." 


Through the years the Association has developed from a small group of a handful 
of ambitious teachers to a powerful national organization of thousands of pro- 
gressive educators living in all sections of our country. 


The ATA was organized in 190) as the National Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools. Its chief purpose was to exchange ideas of pedagogue, keep up with 
activities in schools throughout the country and to raise the level of education 
in colored schools to definite standards set by the Association. 
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Realizing that thev could not promote liberal education while at the same time 
keeping themselves segregated, the group changed its name to the American Teachers 
Association in 1938. Membership is now open to teachers regardless of race or 
color. At the business session Mr. Warrick was retained as regional vice-president, 
and Dr. Rochelle, as state director. Miss Dorothv Gilliam, Cincinnati replaced 
Miss Minnie J. Hitch, Kentuckv State College as secretarv, Mrs. Jane Shackleford 
was elected recorder. Reports were made by Theodore Dailev for Kentucky, Mrs. 
Allvson W. Barret for Michigan and Charles S. Long; Jr. for Ohio. 


The National Conference of ATA will meet at Tallahasse, Florida beginning July 
1 20, 1947 and will attract hundreds of educators from all sections of the nation. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 


À Sonnet 


He took the warm brown earth into his hand, 

The warm brown earth which matched his own dark skin. 
He closed his fist and felt the heat expand 

The heat a Southern sun had put therein. 

He took the pure bright colors of the earth 

And to the world, he made a gift of them. 

He took a plant men said had little worth 

And found a use for fruit and leaves and stem. 


But though he did these things and many more; 

He did not take the praise, instead disclosed 
That it had been the hand of God that tore 

The lock which keeps the Book of Knowledge closed 
Good fertile fields he made from useless sod 

This man with Willing hands and faith in God. 


-- Graziello Maggio 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BIBLE IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


Historians seeking to discover major influences that have moulded the course of 
American history find that the Bible has played a significant role. 


The Bible was the first textbook of the American colonies. It was the most im- 
portant factor in the educational system of those years, for both in private and 
public schools, the Bible was the chief text. In the New England Primer, used 
extensively in the elementary schools for more than a century before the Revolutionary 
War, characters from the Bible were used in teaching the three R's. 


° Thomas Jefferson, who was asked to frame the Declaration of Independence was steeped 
in the Bible. Much of the beauty and clarity of his prose was acquired through 

A years of reading the New Testament, which he mastered in Greek, Latin, French, and 
English in order to compile a collection of excerpts covering the life and teachings 
of Jesus. 


Where but in the Bible had he learned that men are equal under God and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights? Jefferson was expressing in 
immortal pharases the convictions that had led to the Revolution and which men had 
first gleaned from the Word of God. 


Lo. 


One of the verv earliest acts of Congress was to approve the printing of a large 
edition of the Bible and officially recommend it to the people of the land. 


The desire to maintain the Bible's influence in American life led to the formation 
of the Bible Societv movement whose purpose was to make the Bible available to 
every household in the rapidly expanding country. Nowaday this function is 
carried out on an infinitely broader scale by the American Bible Society, founded 
in 1816, which prints Millions of Bibles, Testaments and Scripture portions in 
many languages and dialects and distributes them to the populations of teeming 
cities and to obscure people living in the remotest corners of the earth. 


The influence of the Bible on American life has never waned for each year since 
1800 it has been a national best seller. In time of war it is in greater demand 
than ever among the men on the fighting fronts, prisoners of war, and families 
praying for their loved ones to come homes 


As the Bible guided the men who founded our republic, so it guided the Statesmen 
who led the civilized nations during the late world war. At the dramatic meeting 
of President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill of Great Britian when the 
Atlantic Charter was given to the world, the Bible was read in a service of public 
worship. This was a symbolic incident, for the truths of God given in the Bible 
Chart the road to permanent peace and human brotherhood. 


-- American Bible Society 


MIXED HIGH SCHOOL SPONSORS 
Negro History Program 


The Semper Paratus Club composed of Negro students attending Garfield High School 
Terre Haute, Ind. sponsored a Negro Achievement Assembly during Negro History Week. 
The student body is composed of pupils of both races. Miss Grace DeVaney, of the 
Garfield faculty is the sponsor of the Semper Paratus Club. The student body was 
held spellbound. The applause was spontaneous and most generous. Such assemblies 
promote greater inter group knowledge and appreciation of the worth and achievements 
of the racial groups composing our population in high schools where there are both 
Negro and white students. 


The Terre Haute Branch of the Indiana Negro History Society cooperated with the 
club in preparing the following program: 


I. Introduction - explaining the origin and purpose of Negro History Week- 
Douglas Langley President of the Semper Paratus Club. 


II. Singing of the Negro National Anthem by Members of the Club accompanied by 
Dougias Langley - Student body standing. 


III. Contribution of the Negro to Education and a discussion of the current period- 
icals published by and for the Negro-Charlotte Evans. 


IV. The Contributions of the Negro to Military Achievements - Barbara Payne 


V. The contributions of the Negro to the field of science - The Life Of George 
Washington Carver - Delores McGee. 


VI. Outstanding Negroes in Literature - Biography of Langston Hughes - 
Patricia Allen 
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VII. Outstanding contributions of the Negro to Music. 
A. Biography of Duke Ellington-Mattie Sutton 


B. Playing of record of Duke Ellington-"Sophisticated Lady" 


C. Biography of Paul Robeson-Lorraine McAllister 


D. Playing of record of Paul Robeson!s "Nobody Knows", The Trouble 
I've Seen." 


E. Life Sketch of Marian Anderson-Edna Jo Russell 
F. Playing of record of Marian Anderson's "Deep River". 
VIII. Conclusion-Douglas Langley 
NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS 
Shelbyville Youths Lead Team to Victory 


Bill Garret, Emerson Johnson, and Marshall Murray, the Negro members of the 
Shelbyville, Indiana High School team led their team to Victory at the Indiana 
State Basketball tournament March 22, 1917 by defeating Garfield High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. The score was Shelbyville 68 and Garfield 58. Walter S. 
Fort, Principal of the Shelbyville Elementary School gave the boys their start 
in basketball. 


Books by Terre Haute Teachers placed on the Supplementary list by 
— State Board of Education 


"My Happy Days" by Mrs. Jane D. Shackleford and Stories for Little Tots by Mrs. 
Evangeline Merriweather have been placed on the list of supplementary books for 
Indiana Schools adapted by the Indiana State Board of Education. 


Wins Spelling Contest 


Barbara Jean Edwards, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Edwards, 2350 Spruce Street, 
Terre Haute, Ind. recently won the Junior High School Spelling Test of the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


MORTON A. LEWIS HONORED 
Unprecedent honors were fittingly paid Morton A. Lewis former principal of Lincoln 
Ж School, Terre Haute, Indiana at the annual Mavtide in Lincoln School Gymnasium, 
Мау 2, 1917. This was in recognition of the valuable service which he had rendered 
the community as principal of Lincoln School, Scoutmaster of the Lincoln School 
Scouts, Director of the Lincoln Band, and his many other worthwhile services to the 
community in many other fields. 


À bronze tablet commemorating this has also been erected. Mrs. Edith H. Bigham is 
the present principal of Lincoln School. 


Mrs. Mary Agnes Cottee, Terre Haute, Ind. was recently elected recording secretary 
of the Terre Haute Council of Church women, a biracial organization. She is the 
first of our group to be so elected. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The Indiana Negro History Society Printing Fund 


At the last annual meeting of the Indiana Negro History in Indianapolis last 
October, 1946 plans for printing and binding all previous issues of its bulletins 
were made. Printers estimate that it will cost about $1,000.00 to print and 
substantially bind 500 copies. To date members and friends have donated $200.00. 
The names of donors of five dollars or more will be listed as sponsors in the 
printed volume of bulletins. Each sponsor will also receive a free copy of the 
printed bulletins. Anyone may contribute any sum he may desire. A receipt for 
it will be issued. If possible we shall complete this project during the 

current year. Competent historians who have examined the bulletins agree that 
their content is a great historical worth and that this should be preserved for 
the future. Those who desire to avail themselves of this privilege of contributing 
to this project that means much for the future may do so by mailing their 
donation to 


The Indiana Negro History Society 
162. S: 16th St. 

Terre Haute, Indiana 

John W. Lyda, President 


The April Bulletin has been delayed several weeks on account of the meeting of the 
Fourth Regional ATA, May 9 and 10. The writer was the general chairman on 
arrangements. 
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TWO PIONEERS GONE 


Death of two old and wealthy citizens of Lost Creek Township 


Jeremiah Anderson and Dixon Steward, two of the oldest and 
wealthiest colored men of Lost Creek settlement, passed away the 
17th and 30th of March, respectively. Jeremiah Anderson was born 
in the state of North Carolina, December 26, 1806, and came to 
Indiana in December, 1832. He purchased forty acres of land from 
the government, upon which he lived until his death, a period of 
fifty-six years. He purchased and owned in his own title 812 acres 
of lands which he gave to his heirs. He was strictly honest, indust- 
rious, and economical and highly respected by all who knew him. Hs 
was thoroughly identified with the interests of the settlement. Бе 
was a man of strong will power and exalted ideas. He leaves four 
children and many friends to mourn his loss. Ee was a member of the 
Hegular Baptist Church for forty-six years. 


Dixon Steward was born in the state of North Cgrolina, August 
8, 1801, and came to Indiana in the year of 1827. He purchased 
eighty acres of land from the government, living upon the same 
until his death, a period of sixty-two years. He purchased , in all, 
1,040 acres in Vigo county, which was subsequently hiven to his heirs. 
He united with the Lost Creek Baptist Church in 1868, and lived a 
consistent Christian until death. He was liveral in every laudable, 
enterpristBg, generous and kind heated, loved and respected by all 
who knew him. As his days drew to a close, he expressed his willing- 
ness to be absent from the body and present with the Lord. He leaves 
seven children and a large circle of friends to lament his departure. 


These fathers in Israel, by their frugality, died "owing no man 
aught but to love him." 


(Copied from an old clipping in the possession of Mrs. Orgie Marshall) 
not daled . Gf prey oce 1888. 
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LOST CREEK BAPTIST CHURCH 
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"The Big Friendly Little Church on The Hill in Lost Creek." 


HISTORY OF THE 
LOST CREEK BABTIST CHURCH 


The Missionarv Baptist Church later called The Lost Creek Baptist 
Church was organized in Januarv, 1850 bv Rev. Lewis Artis. The first frame 
building was destroyed by fire in 1868, but was rebuilt the following year 


with the present building. 


The first trustees of this Church were: George Evans, Hesekiah Roberts 
and George Anderson. The last surviving charter member was Marguerite 


Evans. 


In 1900 the fiftieth anniversarv of the Church was observed with Rev. 
W. H. Anderson of McFarlan Chapel of Evansville, Indiana, for the guest 


speaker. 
This Church has been verv fortunate in having manv good pastors. Rev. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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HOME PASTORS 
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CRADLE ROLL 


ON THESE AND THE FOLLOWING PAGES ARE PICTURED 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE LOST CREEK BAPTIST CHURCH 
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JUNIOR SUNDAV SCHOOL CLASS 


INTERMEDIATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS 


ADULT SUNDAV SCHOOL CLASS 
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USHER BOARD 
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OFFICERS OF COMMUNITY CLUB 


GREETINGS FROM PUPILS AND TEACHERS OF 


DISTRICT NUMBER 3 SCHOOL 


PROGRAM 


MONDAY, JUNE 12, 1950 — 7:45 P.M. 
SERVICE: St. JoHN BAPTIST CHURCH AND CHOIR 


REV. A. ROBBS, Pastor — Preaching 


TUESDAY, JUNE 13, 1950 — 7:45 P.M. 
SERVICE: GREATER ST. PAUL BAPTIST CHURCH AND CHOIR 


REV. E. B. PHILLIPS, Pastor — Preaching 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 14, 1950 — 7:45 P.M. 
SERVICE: HIGHLAND BAPTIST CHURCH AND CHOIR 


REV. L. B. RUSSELL, Pastor — Preaching 


THURSDAY, JUNE 15, 1950 — 7:45 P.M. 
SERVICE: SECOND BAPTIST CHURCH AND CHOIR 


REV. B. T. ALMON, Pastor — Preaching 


FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 1950 — 7:45 P.M. 


SERVICE: SPRUCE STREET А. М. E. CHURCH AND CHOIR 


REV. W. F. OGLETON, Pastor — Preaching 
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PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, JUNE 18, 1950 


10:00 AM—SUNDAY SCHOOL | 
MRS. FLOSSIE NORTON, Superintendent | 


11:30 A.M.--MORNING WORSHIP 
Music—Lost Creek Baptist Church Junior Choir 
Sermon—REV. C. M. C. HAMMOND, Pastor 


1:30 P.M.—DINNER 


Junior and Senior Ladies Aid in charge 


3:00 P.M.—DEVOTIONAL SERVICE 
A and B Choir Selections—Mt. Pilgrim Baptist Church 
Welcome Address—DEACON PAUL ANDERSON 


Response—REV. E. B. PHILLIPS, President of ше Inter- 
denominational Ministerial Alliance 


Music—Senior Choir, St. John Baptist Church 


History of the Lost Creek Baptist Church—MRS. MERLE 
SHEPARD 


Scripture Reading—REV. E. G. DAVIS of Allen Chapel 
Praver—REV. L. B. RUSSELL, Highland Baptist Church 


Sermon—REV. H. E. WALDEN, Grant Memorial A. M. E. 
Church, Chicago, Il. 


Anniversary Praver—REV. C. W. SAUNDERS, Mt. Pilgrim 
Baptist Church 


Offering 
Benediction—REV. H. E. WALDEN 
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OFFICIAL FAMILV 


КЕМУС МОЕ ЕГАТИ) ГО Кк Ми nn... Pastor 
КЕМ Ж DAD EP ЗЕ en КӨ Assistant: Pastor 


DEACONS 


PAUL, D. ANDERSON 
GEORGE NORTON 
ERNEST STEWART 
JAMES WHITFIELD 
JAMES RUSSELL, SR. 
CLVDE MANUEL 


TRUSTEES 


PAUL D. ANDERSON 
MAYNARD SHEPARD 
BERT ROSS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL STAFF 
FLOSSIE NORTON ..... ee Superintendent 


CECIL ЗЕН ЦЕРТРЕР m Ша Wen m шй Assisi Superintendent 
CHARECINE BAS e AA ме MBM Secrriaiy! 
LAVERNE SHEPARD ..... E E Secretary 
NAOMI HARRIS .............. ымға ОШ... Treasurer 
DANI ANDERSONI- =o OO M E OTS o NR. Adult Class Teacher 
REV. C. HAMMOND ... о аы -— Intermediate Class Teacher 
MERLE SHEPARD .... te AA ШЕ ө; Сазе Teacher 
ONA NORTON A MD A Hr Сїт AL CAGE 
MARYA STEWARDS SAK A mary СЇ cacher 


ANNA SGOBEMANS A 1 а ЕЕ Тон - President 
NELLIE TVLER ЕН з. Vice-President 
TANE ROSS FE БЕ... OM ĦA Secretary 
HELA MITCHELL a O НИ МИИ АЕ a Assistant Secretary 
LUCILLE ANDERSON <. A oU ИИ Treasurer 


OME ROSS A E Се ы SEO President 
JESSIE GREER о a COS ES A cant 
DOROTHY 5$КАССС M з... „Б; En... Secretary 


MERLE SHEPARD ыу Ж A wmm Chairman 


MARGARETTA NABONS A... И ЕИО NI 
MYRTLE СОГЕ. телем A A. CTIS 
DOROTHV SKAGGS. CHLORA STEWART 


MEN’S CHORUS 
CEARK ANDERSON sss 84... . seen A TCS 
ERVIN HARRIS. 
JAMES RUSSELL. SR. 


HISTORV OF THE 
LOST CREEK BAPTIST CHURCH 


(Continued from page 1) 


Lewis Artis pastored from 1850-1872. He was followed bv Rev. W. H. Ander- 
son, 1872-1874; Rev. George Anderson, 1874-1879; Rev. M. C. Anderson, 1879- 
1919; Rev. Fletcher, 1919-1920; Rev. H. A. King, 1920-1923; Rev. W. M. Dicker- 
son, 1923-1924; Rev. R. M. Dehonev, 1924-1926; Rev. W. M. Dickerson, 1927- 
1929; Rev. C. W. Harris, 1930-1933; Rev. Bvron Russell, 1934-1936; Rev. H. 
C. Franklin, 1937-1942; Rev. C. M. C. Hammond, 1942-. Assistant Pastor— 


Rev. Morris Blade. 


Due to the inclement weather in the month of Januarv the anniversarv 
observance date was changed from the third Sundav in Januarv to the third 


Sunday’in June. 


The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 

She is His new creation 
Bu water and the word; 

From heav’n He came and sought her 
To be His holy bride; 

With His own blood He bought her, 


And for her life He died. 


(THIS HISTORY WAS WRITTEN BY MRS. MERLE BULLARD SHEPARD) 
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Congratulations 


— from — 


REVEREND H. E. WALDEN 


GRANT MEMORIAL A. M. E. 
CHURCH 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Compliments 


ae 


COCA-COLA BOTTLING CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


WINTER AIR 


CONDITIONERS 


BURR NISWONGER C0. 


SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
WARM AIR FURNACES 


Phone C-5524 — Residence L-2139 
405-411 South 13th Street 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Congratulations 


— from — 


WHITFIELD RADIO SERVICE 


2835 North 14th Street 
Phone Lincoln 2498 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Compliments 


— of — 


MR. E. H. BINDLEY 


Compliments 


eo 


THE NESBIT BOTTLING CO. 


2055-57 North 13th Street 


GUARANTEE ROOFING CO., INC. 


ROOFING ... SIDING... INSULATION 
STORM WINDOWS ... PAINT... GUTTERING 
FURNACES ... STOKERS 


20 North 11th Street 
Telephone C-9501 


Compliments 
一 of 一 


MARVIN SHELTON 
PHOTOGAPHER 


501 Gilbert Avenue Telephone H-0125 
NEWS... COMMERCIAL... WEDDINGS 


Congratulations 
— from — 


RUSSELL S STAR BARBER SHOP 


COURTEOUS, SANITARV AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
AWAITS XOU AT THE STAR BARBER SHOP 


25 North 3rd Street 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Greetings 


— from — 


THE BOYS AT 
FIRE STATION No. 10 


Best Wishes 


—From — 


T. R. WOODBURN PRINTING CO. 


25 South Sixth Street 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


BELL AND 
BRACKEN 


ІШІ 


FUNERAL 
DIRECTORS 


630 Gilbert Avenue 


WABASH LODGE 
No. 283 


J. B. P. O. E. of W. 


Greetings 


—From — 


Master Sgt. 
Walter Norton 
OF 
COBA, JAPAN 


Wishing The Church 
God's Blessing 


Greater St. Paul 
Baptist Church 


TERRE HAUTE. INDIANA 


REV. E. B. PHILIPS, Pastor 


Second Baptist 
Church 


BRAZIL, INDIANA 


REV. WM. PAT BUCKNER, Pastor 
MRS. MARY LEGGETT, Secretary 


Congratulations 


— from — 


HOKE CAFE 


1315 S. Crawford St. 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


Highland Baptist Church 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Rev. Lewis Bryon Russell, Pastor 


Velma Russell, President Missionary Society 


